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FOR  THE  BEGINNER. 

j* 

DISTANCE, 

IIow  fast  and  how  far  it  is  wise  to  travel  the  experienced  wheelman 
will  settle  for  himself.  A  word  of  counsel  on  this  point  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  absolute  novice,  riding  for  the  first  time,  will  be 
wise  to  limit  to  three  miles  or  even  less.  Even  in  this  short  distance 
the  exercise  of  a  set  of  untrained  muscles  and  (in  a  whisper  be  it  said) 
the  friction  of  an  unaccustomed  seat  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  cause 
considerable  stiffness  and  soreness.  The  novice,  in  his  new-born 
ardor,  may  be  willing  enough  to  ride  double  the  distance  named,  but 
if  he  does  so  he  will  be  decidedly  uncomfortable  on  the  morrow.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  limits  himself  to  our  modest  allowance  he  will 
be  a  little  stiff  perhaps,  but  fit  and  ready  for  a  fresh  attempt,  which 
may  extend  a  mile  farther.  Continuing  after  the  same  fashion,  under 
proper  guidance,  he  will  find  himself  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  able  to 
ride  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  without  difficulty.  From  this  point  to 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day  will  be  only  a  matter  of  practice,  but  the 
principle  of  gradual  increase,  both  as  a  matter  of  comfort  and  of 
health,  should  be  steadily  adhered  to.  When  the  novice  has  ceased 
to  be  a  novice,  and  has  earned  the  right  to  call  himself  a  wheelman, 
he  will  be  able  to  undertake  still  greater  distances.  A  young  and 
vigorous  rider,  in  proper  training  and  on  a  good  machine,  thinks 
nothing  of  a  fifty  or  sixty  mile  run,  but  for  middle-aged  and  less 
muscular  riders,  Dr.  Richardson’s  rule  of  six  miles  an  hour  for  six 
hours  a  day  is  a  very  fair  one,  though  recent  improvements  in  con¬ 
struction  have  made  thirty-six  miles  a  much  lighter  day’s  work  than 
the  same  distance  was  at  the  time  when  his  limit  was  laid  down.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  cover  fifty  miles  at  a  pinch  and  we  should 
hardly  be  disposed  to  consider  any  person  a  cyclist  who  could  not  do 
so,  but  if  health  and  comfort  be  the  first  consideration,  thirty-six 
miles  will  be  found  an  ample  day’s  work  for  most  riders.  For  ladies 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  or  less  may  very  well  suffice. 
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HILLS. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  novice  on  first  taking  to  cycling 
is  that  the  world  is  much  more  hilly  than  he  has  hitherto  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  it.  Roads,  which,  while  he  was  a  mere  pedestrian, 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  level,  he  now  finds  to  possess  a 
very  decided  slope,  and  welcomes  them  on  the  reverse,  according  To 
the  direction  in  which  he  happens  to  be  going,  with  quite  a  keen  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  Such  gentle  gradients  as  these  will  give  him  little 
trouble,  but  when  he  comes  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  to  a 
really  stiff  hill,  whether  up  or  down,  he  will  not  find  the  matter  quite 
so  simple,  and  he  may  be  glad  of  a  word  of  advice  beforehand  how  to 
deal  with  it. 

First,  as  to  “  up-hill.” — If,  as  often  happens,  there  are  two  hills, 
with  more  or  less  valley  between,  the  descent  of  the  last  few  yards  of 
the  one  will  enable  him  to  get  up  an  amount  of  “steam”  which  will 
materially  help  him  in  ascending  the  other.  If  the  hill  to  be  climbed 
be  not  too  long  or  too  steep,  the  best  plan  is  to  rush  it;  that  is,  to 
force  his  way  to  the  top  by  a  short  but  intense  effort.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ascent  be  of  any  considerable  length,  the  attempt  so  to  deal 
with  it  would  only  exhaust  the  rider.  In  such  case  he  must  husband 
his  strength,  pedaling  vigorously,  but  slowly,  and  making  sure  that 
every  particle  of  every  stroke  tells.  The  successes  of  the  best  hill 
climbers  are  mainly  dependent  on  this  economy  of  power. 

No  cyclist  should  shirk  a  hill  fairly  within  his  powers,  for  it  is  by 
steady  perseverance  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  powerful  riders  are 
made;  but  so  soon  as  the  cyclist  finds  that  he  cannot  proceed  without 
actual  distress,  and  in  particular,  if  he  is  conscious  of  undue  strain 
on  the  heart  and  lungs,  he  should  at  once  dismount  and  walk,  push¬ 
ing  his  machine  before  him.  And  in  this  matter  each  must  be  the 
judge  for  himself.  The  fact  that  A  is  able  to  mount  a  certain  hill  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  that  B,  perhaps  much  heavier,  and  mounted 
on  an  inferior  machine,  should  be  able  to  do  likewise,  and  if  he  per¬ 
sists  in  making  the  attempt,  he  may  have  grave  reason  to  regret  it. 
“Fair  and  softly”  is  the  best  rule.  Hill-climbing,  like  all  other 
branches  of  cycling,  is  a  matter  of  practice,  and  every  hill  the  rider 
mounts,  within  due  limits,  will  render  him  the  better  able  to  attempt 
another. 
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Meanwhile,  the  best  rider  must  be  content  to  push  his  machine  oc¬ 
casionally.  The  necessity  is  unpleasant,  especially  with  bicycle- 
steered  machines,  for  the  rider  has  constantly  to  lean  forward  in  order 
to  reach  the  handles,  and  the  central  axle  bearings  are  apt  to  come  in 
unpleasant  contact  with  his  knees. 

Next,  as  to  ‘-down-hill”  riding.  The  novice  is  probably  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  anybody  can  ride  down  hill,  and  so  he  can;  but  it  is  desirable 
to  arrive  safe  and  sound  at  the  bottom,  which  is  not  quite  such  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  If  the  aspirant — as  some  aspirants  seem  to  do — regards 
a  hill  from  a  tobogganing  point  of  view,  as  a  descent  to  be  “  rushed” 
at  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  his  cycling  v/ill  soon  come  to  an  ab¬ 
rupt  conclusion. 

A  cautious  rider  treats  hills,  particularly  unknown  hills,  with  all 
possible  respect.  He  takes  care  to  keep  his  machine  well  in  hand 
until  he  can  see  to  the  very'bottom  of  the  descent,  and  even  then, 
should  the  hill  terminate  in  a  road  at  right  angles  to  his  course,  he 
will  slacken  speed  in  ample  time  before  he  reaches  the  bottom.  Fur¬ 
ther,  knowing  his  machine  and  the  extent  of  his  brake  power,  he  will 
never  allow  the  machine  to  acquire  such  a  momentum  as  to  make  him 
unable  to  stop  it  within,  at  most,  half  a  dozen  yards.  And  without 
full  confidence  in  his  brake  he  will  be  very  chary  of  riding  down  a 
hill  of  any  considerable  gradient  at  all. 

Back-pedaling  is  often  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  brake  in  going 
down  a  hill;  but,  in  many  of  the  modern  machines,  keeping  the  feet 
on  the  pedals  in  descending  a  steep  hill,  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
the  rider  too  far  forward,  and  it  becomes  almost  a  necessity  for  the 
sake  of  balance,  to  travel  “  legs  up.”  Hence  the  imperative  need  of 
a  brake  that  shall  be  thoroughly  trustworthy,  without  any  extraneous 
assistance. 

STIFFNESS  OF  THE  LIMBS. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  bicycling  experience,  it  is  a  common  thing 
for  a  beginner  to  find  himself  rather  stiff  and  sore  after  riding  ;  and 
even  after  he  has  passed  his  novitiate,  and  may  fairly  call  himself  a 
wheelman,  the  same  complaint  will  now  and  then  recur  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  season,  or  after  an  exceptionally  hard  day’s  work. 
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The  best  of  remedies  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  warm  bath,  and 
a  good  rub  down  afterwards  with  the  following  combination  :  I  pint 
vinegar  ;  M  gill  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  4  raw  eggs  (whites  only),  well 
beaten  up. 

The  above,  variously  known  as  “white  oils,”  “nine  oils,”  etc.,  is 
a  favorite  veterinary  remedy.  It  is  practically  identical  with  a  cele¬ 
brated  proprietary  liniment,  and  artful  old  trainers  now  and  then  sell 
the  recipe  as  a  special  “tip,”  deserving  of  handsome  recognition. 
Some  authorities  recommend  the  addition  of  half  a  gill  of  oil  of 
thyme.  Strains,  bruises  and  stiffness  disappear  as  if  by  magic  under 
an  energetic  application  of  this  remedy,  which  is,,  moreover,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specific  for  insect  bites. 

FOOD, 

With  respect  to  food,  the  cyclist  (unless  in  strict  training)  may  eat 
pretty  much  what  he  pleases,  but  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  eat 
too  heavily  of  anything,  particularly  if  he  is  obliged  to  commence  or 
continue  his  ride  very  shortly  afterwards.  Tastry  is  best  avoided,  as 
being  indigestible,  and  tending  to  shortness  of  breath. 

S 

WHAT  TO  DRINK. 

The  best  work  in  cycling,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  unquestionably 
done  on  non-alcoholic  drinks.  The  great  achievements  of  the  record 
makers,  particularly  for  long  distances,  have  almost  invariably  been 
performed  under  total  abstinence  conditions.  When  the  day’s  work 
is  over,  if  the  cyclist  feels  inclined  to  take  his  glass  of  lager  beer,  his 
pint  of  claret,  or  even  his  single  jorum  of  whiskey  and  water,  we 
know  of  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so.  But  while 
actually  riding,  the  less  he  drinks  of  any  liquid  the  better,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  alcoholic  liquids.  Even  the  most  attenuated  mixtures,  the 
modest  shandy-gaff  or  the  seductive  beer,  are  but  snares  and  pitfalls 
to  the  wheelman.  The  temporary  stimulus  passes  away  ere  the 
second  milestone  is  reached,  and  the  rider  finds  himself  jaded  and 
feverish,  probably  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Alpine  climbers 
have  the  same  experience.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  drink  at  all  save 
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with  meals.  The  mouth  may  be  rinsed  out  when  opportunity  offers, 
but  actual  drinking  is  best  avoided.  If,  however,  the  cyclist  must 
drink  between  meals,  his  best  plan  will  be  to  carry  a  pocket  ilask 
filled  with  weak  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar,  and  put  his  lips  to  it  like 
Mrs.  Gamp,  “when  so  disposed.”  For  those  who  may  find  plain  tea 
unpalatable,  Dr.  Richardson  advocates  milk  tea  ;  that  is,  tea  made 
with  boiling  milk  and  water,  instead  of  plain  water.  This  may  be 
sweetened,  if  preferred,  and  if  made  pretty  strong,  will  bear  dilution 
with  cold  water.  A  raw  egg  beaten  up  in  milk  is  a  capital  reviver, 
when  obtainable.  The  two  together  are  said  to  contain  every  needful 
element  of  food.  Where  the  combination  is  not  to  be  had,  milk  alone 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Water  or  soda  water  may  be  added, 
or  not,  at  pleasure.  Personally,  we  approve  the  addition,  as  making 
the  milk  both  more  thirst-quenching  and  more  digestible  ;  but  this  is 
a  matter  that  may  be  safely  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  rider. 
Whatever  the  drink,  it  should  be  sipped  slowly.  A  pinch  of  oatmeal 
stirred  up  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  drink,  not 
only  thirst-quenching,  but  sustaining. 
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RACING. 

The  racing  section  of  the  cycling  sport  presents  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  the  rider;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the 
whole,  racing  has  done  good  service  to  the  sport,  and  that  cycling 
owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  racing  man.  lie  is,  in  fact,  largely 
responsible  for  its  phenomenal  development;  a  development  which  is 
far  in  advance  of  any  parallel  growth  of  sport  in  this  country.  Nor  is 
the  reason  difficult  to  discover;  the  successful  athlete  uses  his  head; 
his  mental  as  well  as  his  physical  powers  are  called  into  play.  The 
successful  cyclist,  as  well  as  the  runner  and  the  jockey,  must  think  as 
well  as  act.  It  is  only  when  sound  judgment  co-exists  with  suitable 
physical  powers  that  excellence  in  any  branch  of  athletics  is  obtained. 

The  first  thing  that  a  man  who  decides  upon  taking  up  bicycle 
racing  should  do,  is  to  take  competent  medical  opinion  as  to  his  capa¬ 
bilities  for  the  work.  And  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  in¬ 
tending  racing  man  should  ask  the  opinion  of  some  medical  man,  who 
is  also  a  rider  or  an  athlete  in  some  way  or  other.  We  say  this 
simply  because  some  medical  men  set  their  faces  against  the  sport 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  consider  the  question  at  all.  They  ar¬ 
bitrarily  assert  the  danger  of  cycling,  and  threaten  the  would-be 
cyclist  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties  if  he  rides.  Some  med¬ 
ical  men — their  number  are  becoming  daily  fewer — assert  that  the 
sport  is  especially  productive  of  hernia,  although  long  experience  has 
shown  not  only  that  this  is  seldom  or  never  caused  by  cycling  (unless  a 
severe  fall  produces  it)  but  that  persons  suffering  from  it  can  yet  ride 
and  cover  long  distances  without  any  trouble  or  suffering.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  that  it  is  suggested  to  the  novice  that  he  should  go 
to  a  doctor  who  has  some  knowledge  of  athletics.  It  is  well,  too,  for 
the  prospective  racing  man  to  consider  whether  there  are  any  draw¬ 
backs  which  may  prevent  his  success.  Varicose  veins  do  not  seem  so 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  the  sport  as  they  do  with 
running  and  walking.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is  an  absence 
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of  any  direct  vertical  jar  such  as  is  experienced  in  running  each  time 
the  foot  conies  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  action  is  necessarily  smoother, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  elastic  stocking  a  person  suffering  in  this  way 
may,  in  most  cases,  ride  without  injury  or  discomfort.  In  the  same 
way  as  was  pointed  out  above,  hernia,  if  properly  supported,  is  no 
bar  to  riding  or  even  racing,  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  an  ad¬ 
visable  recreation  for  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  thus  af¬ 
flicted.  Myopy,  or  near  sight,  is  sometimes  a  great  bar  to  success  on 
the  path;  the  sufferer  being  afraid  to  wear  glasses  in  case  of  a  fall, 
yet  being  unable  clearly  to  see  his  opponents,  is  always  nervous  or 
afraid  to  pass  them. 

If,  after  careful  examination,  a  rider  has  ascertained  that  he  is 
physically  fit  for  the  severe  exertions  of  the  racing  path,  and  can  un¬ 
dertake  the  labor  without  injury  to  wind  or  limb,  his  first  step  should 
be  a  little  preliminary  work  upon  a  roadster.  It  is  a  very  good  plan 
for  a  beginner  to  race  a  few  times  upon  his  roadster,  as  he  will  be 
well  set  to  the  machine,  and  thus  will  be  enabled  to  “feel  his  feet,” 
so  to  speak,  without  the  dangers  which  must  always  attend  any  one 
who  makfes  his  first  essay  on  the  path  as  a  racer.  When,  however,  he 
has  gained  a  little  experience,  and  can  keep  his  head  during  the  few 
exciting  moments  from  the  crack  of  the  pistol  to  the  crossing  of  the 
tape,  he  may  purchase  a  racing  machine  ;  and  this  he  should  use  in 
all  his  practice  spins  upon  the  path,  so  that  he  may  get  well  set  to  it 
ere  he  ventures  upon  it  in  any  actual  contest. 


to 
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HOW  TO  TRAIN. 

& 

Training,  as  applied  to  athletes,  may  be  defined  as  the  preparation 
of  the  body  for  new  and  unaccustomed  strains  and  the  gradual  fitting 
of  the  human  frame  to  undergo  the  severest  physical  exertion.  The 
systems  whereby  this  result  is  sought  to  be  obtained  vary  greatly  in 
character  ;  some  are  sensible  and  practicable  ;  some — and  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  great  number — are  very  much  the  reverse.  Even  now  many 
of  the  authorities  who  superintend  the  preparation  of  our  athletes  are 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  and  work  by  rule  of  the  thumb  without  any 
accurate  knowledge,  guide  or  intelligence. 

The  racing  cyclist  of  to-day  should  do  his  best  to  get  the  assistance 
of  a  modern  adviser  who  works  upon  reasonable  and  rational  lines. 
The  main  idea  of  the  modern  school  is  that  every  precept  laid  down 
is  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Preparation  of  the  frame  and  physi¬ 
cal  powers  for  severe  exertion  is  not  a  task  which  should  be  under¬ 
taken  in  haste.  If  a  man  has  but  a  few  days  in  which  to  prepare  for 
an  important  contest,  his  mentor  will  do  well  to  keep  him  off  the 
track  altogether,  and  thus  let  him  start  quite  unfit,  so  that  his  miseries 
may  cause  him  to  desist  early  in  the  struggle. 

To  start  in  a  contest  when  out  of  condition  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
both  to  the  novice  and  the  rider  who  has  been  once  highly  trained. 
The  novice,  unless  he  has  once  undergone  an  adequate  preparation, 
may  very  easily  damage  or  strain  himself.  The  once  highly-trained 
rider  is  in  still  greater  danger.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  athletics  a 
mental  training  goes  on  side  by  side  with  the  physical  development — 
a  quickening  of  the  mind,  an  enlarged  nervous  control  over  the  limbs  ; 
in  short  a  reflex  action  of  the  mental  over  the  physical  powers,  which 
has  very  much  to  do  with  success.  Physical  training  is  easily  lost  ;  a 
vei y  short  spell  of  idleness  will  cause  the  rider  to  lose  much  of  his 
power  for  sustaining  prolonged  exertion  ;  he  gets  fat,  and  his  wind 
gets  short  ;  in  fact,  all  the  results  on  his  bodily  functions  of  hard  and 
careful  training  pass  away,  and  he  is  “unfit”  in  every  sense  of  the 
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word.  But,  although  the  subject  is  left  with  but  little  of  the  muscular 
fitness  that  once  distinguished  him,  and  with  skill  impaired  by  want 
of  condition,  the  mental  training  remains,  and  is,  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  permanent.  That  supreme  command,  which  the  mind  in  a 
moment  of  highly-strung  excitement — such,  for  example,  as  the  sharp 
finish  of  a  race — brings  to  bear  upon  the  physical  powers,  takes  con¬ 
siderable  longer  than  mere  physical  powers  to  develop  ;  but  once 
developed  is  very  rarely  lost.  Though  the  athlete  may  be  physically 
unfit  and  out  of  training,  the  tyrant  mind  remains  imperative.  The 
flaccid  flat-laden  muscles,  the  stiff,  unexercised  limbs,  the  clogged 
and  unexpanded  lungs,  when  called  upon  for  a  tremendous  effort,  are 
not  fit  for  the  task,  and  the  result  is  an  inevitable  breakdown.  Lucky 
is  the  athlete  who,  under  such  circumstances,  only  strains  a  ligament 
or  ricks  a  joint  and  escapes  heart  disease  or  other  insidious  ills. 

A  fatal  error  into  which  many  racing  men  fall  is  overwork  or, 
rather,  over-competition.  Any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  exercise  and  training  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  actually  in  perfect  condition  for  a  long,  consecutive  period  of 
time.  Many  riders,  by  careful  and  judicious  training,  maintain  a 
wonderfully  high  average  of  condition,  but  this  falls  short  of  their 
best  form. 

The  first  thing  every  trainer  should  do  when  he  takes  a  man  in 
hand  is  to  weigh  him,  and  make  a  note  of  the  exact  weight,  stripped. 
He  should  then  consider  whether  he  is  fat  or  not  ;  if  of  spare  habit, 
he  will  not  require  nor,  indeed,  endure  so  much  hard  work  as  another 
who  carries  a  superfluity  of  adipose  tissue.  The  track  chosen  for  his 
work  should  be  of  easy  access,  safe,  with  easy  corners,  and,  if  possible, 
he  should  secure  a  companion  or  two  to  assist  him  and  ride  with  him. 
He  should  visit  the  track  twice  a  day,  about  11.30  or  12  o’clock,  when 
he  should  take  half  an  hour’s  steady  work  at  half  speed.  As  soon  as 
the  half  hour  has  expired,  let  the  rider  dismount  and,  without  loiter- 
ing,  go  straight  into  the  dressing  room  and  sit  in  a  corner  out  of  the 
draught,  put  a  towel  around  his  neck  and  remain  quiet.  In  a  few 
moments  profuse  perspiration  will  follow  ;  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  a  gentle  friction  with  a  towel  folded  over  the  hand,  while,  if  a 
rubber  is  present,  he  may,  by  a  vigorous  rubbing,  set  up  a  glow  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  A  good  many  rubbers,  especially 
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those  who  have  a  number  of  men  to  look  after,  hurry  the  rubbing 
process,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  object  they  are  desired  to  accom¬ 
plish.  In  nearly  every  case,  under  these  conditions,  there  is  a  second 
flow  of  perspiration  after  the  man  has  been  completely  dried  ;  when 
this  has  been  removed,  and  not  until  then,  the  rider  may  guard  against 
cold  by  taking  a  shower  bath  of  cold  water.  This  closes  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  catching  cold  ;  the  rider 
should  then  dress,  preferably  in  flannel,  at  least  with  some  thin 
flannel  garment  next  the  skin.  In  the  evening  he  should  revisit  the 
track  for  the  real  work  of  the  day.  He  should  essay  quarter-mile 
spurts,  with  an  occasional  half-mile  spin,  and  once  a  week  a  regular 
mile  trial  against  a  watch.  In  doing  his  work  the  rider  should  be 
careful  to  note  the  following  points,  and  see  that  he  is  carrying  them 
out:  Always  to  look  ivlure  he  is  going.  This  is  very  essential,  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  man  who  trains  much  alone,  as  such  riders  often  get  un¬ 
consciously  into  the  trick  of  grinding  themselves  by  the  edge  of  the 
t-'S.ck,  and  thus  in  actual  competition  may  run  into  a  man  before  they 
can  avoid  it. 

•  «  , 

Hold  the  body  still  and  sit  down.  A  great  many  riders  get  up  off 
the  saddle  when  sprinting.  This  is  a  serious  fault  ;  it  unsteadies  the 
steering  and  diminishes  the  available  power.  The  arms  should  assist 
in  keeping  the  body  steady  and  the  saddle  should  touch  always.  A 
very  slight  grip  of  the  peak  of  the  saddle  between  the  legs  will  be 
found  of  notable  assistance  in  steering  round  corners. 

Don't  shake  the  head.  Some  flyers  of  note  do  wonderful  things 
with  their  heads  when  sprinting.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  rider 
to  watch  his  opponents  and  judge  his  course  when  his  head  is  in  con¬ 
stant  motion.  The  head  should  be  thrown  back,  the  face  to  the 
front,  almost  in  the  same  position  of  that  of  a  swimmer  ;  it  should  be 
held  right  still  over  the  driving  wheel,  with  the  eves  directed  well 
forward. 
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LONG  distance  riding 

J* 

In  order  to  be  capable  of  .equaling  the  present  records  for  long 
distance  work,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  train  for  such  work  con¬ 
scientiously  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  trainer,  one  who 
has  common  sense  and  is  careful  not  to  permit  his  charge  to  overwork 
while  in  training,  and  one  who,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  trial,  is 
directive  and  has  under  his  thumb  a  manageable  set  of  pacemakers 
possessed  of  good  judgment,  men  who  have  trained  just  as  well  in 
their  pace  and  pick-ups  as  the  aspiring  record-breaker,  A  man  may 
be  ever  so  good,  well  trained,  etc.,  but  he  can  never  equal  or  come 
near  the  record  if  the  pacee  is  not  the  best. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  and  overcome  the  severe  punishment  at¬ 
tached  to  a  ride  lasting  one  hour,  it  is  best  to  ride  two  months  in  all 
kinds  of  races  and  on  all  kinds  of  tracks,  gradually  increasing  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  races.  Set  much  of  your  own  pace.  This  gives  endur¬ 
ance.  Try  an  unpaced  mile  once  a  week,  doing  your  best  at  each 
trial.  This  will  enable  you  to  observe  your  improvement.  Finally, 
about  two  weeks  before  your  trial,  have  pacemakers  at  the  track  you 
are  training  on  begin  training  in  conjunction  with  your  own.,  Stop 
taking  part  in  all  races  at  any  distance,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
ride  in  view.  Ride  ten  miles  in  the  morning,  first  two  or  three  un¬ 
paced,  then  have  the  pacing  machines  drop  in  and  pick  you  up. 
Cover  the  seven  or  eight  remaining  miles  at  a  fast  pac*e.  Have  the 
pacemakers  practice  making  the  pick-ups.  In  the  afternoon  cover 
some  twenty  miles  at  a  time,  paced  most  of  the  way  at  the  rate  of 
2:07-2:15,  finishing  with  a  quarter-mile  sprint,  endeavoring  at  the 
time  to  best  the  pacing  machine  at  the  tape.  Always  have  a  thorough 
rub  after  each  ride  ;  use  cold  water,  sponge  occasionally  above  waist 
to  harden  the  muscles.  The  legs  must  be  soft  and  pliable.  See  that 
the  legs  do  not  cramp,  and  if  they  do,  tell  the  trainer  where,  and  let 
him  rub  plenty  of  goose-grease  on  that  part  at  night  after  taking  a  hot 
bath,  rubbing  plenty  of  liniment  on  in  the -morning,  wiping  clean  with 
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rough  towel.  Have  him  pay  special  attention  to  the  parts  that  are 
cramped. 

No  one  knows  what  a  severe  test  it  is  to  body  and  mind  to  ride  for 
one  hour  without  first  having  tried  it — that  is,  at  record  speed.  If 
one  feels  a  little  nervous  before  the  trial  it  will  aid  him  to  endure 
much,  as  he  will  ride  on  his  nerve  and  probably  succeed  in  his  attempt, 
with  good  pacing.  The  one  great  difficulty  in  this  country  is  because 
we  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  pacing  facilities.  The  success 
of  a  trial  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  pacemaking.  The  pace 
must  be,  in  order  that  a  man  lasts  for  one  hour,  very  steady.  By  this 
is  meant  that  more  than  twenty-nine  miles  are  to  be  done  in  the  hour, 
each  mile  must  be  at  an  even  gait.  If  a  man  cannot  do  twenty-nine 
miles  in  the  hour  his  schedule  must  be  slower,  in  order  that  he  should 
finish. 

No  stimulants  are  needed  while  riding.  The  excitement  acts  as  a 
strong  stimulant.  All  the  attention  of  the  trainer  should  be  given  to 
the  making  of  good  connections  by  the  pacemakers.  He  should  have 
signals  known  by  the  pacemakers  that  they  may  be  slowed  up  when 
the  pace  is  getting  too  fast,  or  more  faster  when  too  slow — in  other 
words  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  pace  is  absolutely  even  and  that  the 
man  has  nothing  to  worry  about. 

After  the  ride  is  over  a  little  stimulant  can  then  be  taken  if  needed. 
The  man  should  he  immediately  covered  by  blankets,  each  part  dried 
perfectly,  keeping  the  cold  air  well  away  from  the  chest  and  other 
parts.  Get  the  man  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible,  away  from  the 
track  and  curious  eyes,  to  quiet,  and  thus  give  his  nerves  a  chance  to 
settle,  not  permitting  him  to  eat  his  dinner  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a 

i 

half,  getting  him  to  bed  earlier  than  usual. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  there  is  no  particular  rule  or  stipulated 
routine  that  could  be  universally  recommended  for  the  guidance  of  a 
cyclist  in  training.  The  prime  reason  of  this  is  that  no  two  men  are 
built  exactly  on  the  same  lines,  and  the  treatment  suitable  to  one  may 
be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  another,  so  it  is  a  case  of  suit¬ 
ing  the  physic  to  the  patient’s  taste.  However,  there  are  a  number 
of  facts  known  to  modern  trainers  which  every  man  must  stick  to  in 
order  to  be  successful  on  the  track. 

In  the  spring,  before  doing  any  work  at  all,  the  stomach  must  be 
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got  into  shape  by  a  thorough  physicking,  which  relieves  the  system 
of  all  bilious  and  troublesome  matter.  This  leaves  the  body  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  and  it  must  be  strengthened  gradually  by  keeping 
very  quiet  and  eating  light  food,  such  as  milk  toast,  soft  boiled  eggs, 
etc.,  for  a  few  days,  after  which  time  more  strengthening  food  may 
be  taken. 

The  first  three  days  very  little  exercise  is  sufficient  ;  for  instance, 
three  to  six  miles  a  day,  at  about  a  3:20  to  3:30  gait.  This  is  grad¬ 
ually  worked  down  day  by  day,  until  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  pace 
is  brought  down  to  about  2:50.  The  third  week  will  show  a  more 
rapid  change  in  the  condition  of  the  man,  the  miles  will  be  rolled  off 
at  about  a  2:30102:35  clip,  and  the  distance  by  this  time  will  be 
lengthened  to  about  nine  miles  each  day,  A  little  faster  work  may 
now  be  indulged  in,  and  about  one-half  mile  can  be  reeled  off  at  about 
one  minute  (paced),  to  show  the  condition  of  the  man  in  regard  to 
endurance.  If  he  is  found  wanting,  he  must  again  return  to  plug¬ 
ging,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  the  required  amount  of  en¬ 
durance,  he  may  start  to  sprint  a  short  distance. 

During  all  this  time  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  reduce  too 
rapidly,  as  this  will  cause  the  skin  to  become  feverish,  but  the  super¬ 
fluous  flesh  should  be  turned  into  solid  muscle  rather  than  removed 
altogether.  In  short,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  man’s 
weight  below  a  medium  point,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  racing 
season  he  will  have  a  little  flesh  to  work  on,  as  he  will  gradually  be 
worked  down  during  the  hard  season’s  campaigning. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  trainer  should  get  in  his  fine  work,  turn¬ 
ing  the  superfluous  flesh  into  muscle.  After  each  work-out  the  man 
should  have  a  thorough  drying  with  coarse  towels,  followed  by  a 
most  thorough  massage,  every  muscle  being  worked  and  manipulated. 
The  flesh  on  the  stomach,  back  and  loins  is  rolled  in  the  fingers  until 
the  whole  body  seems  to  be  covered  with  but  a  slight  layer  of  flesh 
sheeting  over  the  muscles.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  legs  soft  and  pliable,  as  there  is  no  speed  in  a  muscle  that 
becomes  hard. 

After  the  body  and  muscles  have  been  put  in  fine  condition,  the 
sprints  are  gradually  lengthened,  until  the  rider  is  able  to  cut  a  full 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  top  speed  and  finish  strongly.  Being  able  to  do 
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this,  he  is  in  condition  to  begin  the  season’s  campaign,  which  opens 
the  latter  part  of  May,  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
record  season  begins. 

A  trainer  cannot  spend  too  much  time  with  his  man,  especially 
after  races.  Every  moment  in  this  work  will  doubly  repay  rider  and 
trainer,  as  the,  more  the  muscles  are  worked  the  more  flexible  they 
become  and  the  less  liable  to  stiffen  up  or  bind  after  a  sprint.  The 
racing  man  cannot  give  himself  too  fully  into  the  hands  of  his  trainer 
or  rely  too  much  on  the  latter’s  judgment,  provided  the  trainer  is  a 
competent  man,  as  the  trainer  is  working  for  himself  as  well  as  the 
rider,  and  the  record  of  the  latter’s  victories  and  defeats  is  the  record 
of  the  trainer’s  work.  The  man  in  training  should  avoid  eating 
pastries  and  all  kinds  of  rich  food.  A  little  fruit  eaten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  does  more  good  than  harm,  and  the  less  coffee  or  water  taken  the 
better. 

This  course  of  training  will  not  apply  to  all  men,  as  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  all  men  are  not  the  same,  but  this  is  the  course  which  is 

followed  very  generally. 

/ 
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QUALITIES  THAT  MAKE  THE  CHAMPION. 

BY  FRANK  McCOLLOUGH. 

<2* 

What  are  the  qualities  necessary  to  become  a  successful  racing 
cyclist  ?  is  a  question  that  is  often  asked  by  the  thousands  of  cyclists 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  they  are  destined  to  become  a  Zimmer¬ 
man  or  a  Bald,  and  it  is  to  these  persons,  as  well  as  the  thousands  not 
advanced  in  cycling  parlance  to  whom  the  writer  will  tell  of  what  is 
essential  to  become  a  foremost  figure  in  the  racing  world.  The 
answer  to  the  foregoing  question,  and  one  that  I  believe  all  racing 
men  will  agree  upon,  is  contained  in  the  following,  in  the  order 
named  :  First,  strength  ;  second,  fast  wheel  ;  third,  training  ;  fourth, 
confidence  ;  fifth,  headwork  ;  sixth,  trainer.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  make  the  riders  of  championship  calibre,  and  to  each  one,  or 
any,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  ever  expect  to  attain  a  height  in 
the  cycle-racing  world  other  than  a  rider  of  mediocre  ability.  Cycling 
critics  and  others  may  dispute  this  claim,  but  a  little  reasoning  will 
prove  to  the  most  skeptical  that  the  above  is  correct,  as  I  will  proceed 
to  show  my  readers.  The  first  quality  is 

^  STRENGTH, 

which  takes  precedence  in  all  things  athletic.  No  sane  person  will 
dispute  this  claim,  for  were  this  quality  to  be  lacking,  and  the  rider 
to  be  the  possessor  of  the  remaining  five,  he  would  still  be  as  badly 
handicapped  as  a  bird  without  wings,  for  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
hard  he  trained  with  the  best  of  wheels,  skillful  as  he  may  be,  con¬ 
fident  and  aided  by  wily  trainers,  he  would  find  that  when  the  sprint 
for  home  came  that  the  stamina  he  lacked  was  the  essential  thing.  I 
can  recall  to  mind  instances  wherein  riders  have  won  trial  heats  in 
good  style  and  lost  the  final  heat  to  a  less  speedy  but  stronger  rider, 
who  had  barely  qualified  in  the  trial  heat,  whilst  the  public  believed 
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the  speediest  rider  had  won,  whereas,  in  truth,  ’twas  the  stronger. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  stronger  rider  has  the  ability  to  sprint  the 
last  eighth  of  the  race,  say,  in  14  seconds,  which  enables  him  to 
qualify.  The  winner  of  the  trial  heat  sprints  in  13  2-5  seconds,  which 
pumps  (exhausts)  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  barely  do  the 
eighth  in  14  1-5  in  the  final  heat,  while  the  stronger  rider  does  14 
again,  which  lands  him  a  winner.  Some  cyclists  not  agreeing  with 
the  writer  on  this  view  will  point  to  Michael  as  an  instance  where 
strength  is  not  a  factor,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Welsh 
rider  know  him  as  a  wonderfully  strong  little  athlete.  In  brief,  what 
is  it  that  compels  a  rider  to  stop  after  a  fierce  sprint,  and  the  answer 
is  that  he’s  exhausted.  Yes,  that’s  just  it  exactly.  If  he  were  not 
tired  out  he  would  continue  to  sprint  indefinitely.  Therefore,  it’s 
it’s  plain  that  strength  comes  first  in  the  making  of  a  champion  racing 
cyclist.  This  point  settled,  we’ll  turn  to  the  second  necessary 
quality,  the 

FAST  WHEEL, 

something  that  is  most  often  overlooked  by  a  majority  of  the  riders, 
who  imagine  that  most  any  good  running  wheel  will  answer.  It  is 
right  there  where  a  serious  mistake  is  made,  for  there  is  a  best  in 
everything,  and  if  you  would  win  you  must  ride  a  fast  wheel  ;  by  this 
is  meant  a  cycle  equally  as  speedy  as  your  opponents  ride,  for  to  ride 
a  wheel  less  speedy  than  your  opponent  gives  him  an  advantage  suf¬ 
ficient  to  defeat  you  in  the  sprint.  In  selecting  the  wheel,  get  one 
that  is  in  accordance  with  your  height  and  weight.  If  you  are  tall 
and  heavy,  ride  a  23-inch  frame  of  24  pounds,  with  44-inch  wheel 
base  ;  if  you  are  but  5  feet  high,  and  weigh  only  100  to  no 
pounds,  ride  a  20-inch,  of  18  pounds,  with  44-inch  wheel  base. 
Allowing  that  the  rider  has  the  first  two  qualities,  we  will  take  up  the 
third  one,  that  of 

TRAINING, 

which  is  a  quality  that  is  most  often  abused  through  ignorance,  either 
by  lack  of  training  or  overtraining,  most  often  the  latter.  To  know 
how  to  train  oneself  properly  and  without  injury  is  an  art  which  few 
possess.  Nevertheless,  if  a  rider  would  become  a  champion  he  must 
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have  training,  and,  if  possible,  attain  the  criterion  of  the  same. 
Bicycle  training  differs  greatly  from  the  manner  of  preparing  for  other 
sports.  Cycle  racing  is  fast  riding,  and  the  one  and  only  way  to  train 
for  the  same  is  by  riding  the  wheel,  although  running  may  be  of  some 
aid.  The  training  should  consist  in  long  rides  over  the  country  roads 
daily,  varying  the  distance  from  ten  to  seventy-five  miles  ad  libitum. 
This  road  work  should  be  commenced  about  the  middle  of  March  and 
continued  for  a  period  of  two  months  before  any  track  riding  is  done) 
as  these  long  grinds  taken  daily  give  to  the  rider  not  only  ease  of 
motion,  but  the  staying  power  which  is  so  needful  in  the  sprint.  This 
road  work  should  be  mostly  unpaced,  on  a  fast  road  wheel  weighing 
at  least  27  to  28  pounds,  with  1  5-8  tires,  with  an  occasional  pull-out 
(pacing)  of  fifteen  miles  once  or  twice  a  week.  After  two  months  of 
good  hard  road  riding  the  rider  should  take  to  track  training,  which 
consists  of  a  five-mile  grind  every  day,  sprinting  the  last  eighth  ;  this 
to  be  followed  a  half  hour  afterward  by  a  sprint  of  an  eighth  or  a 
quarter  mile.  At  this  stage  of  the  training  the  rider  should  ride  the 
five  miles  at  a  three-minute  clip,  and  the  sprints  in  fifteen  and  thirty 
seconds,  gradually  lowering  the  time  each  day  until  the  five  miles  can 
be  ridden  at  a  2.20  shot  and  the  sprints  in  12  4-5  and  26  seconds,  all 
unpaced.  The  training  should  be  done  in  the  sun,  about  three  hours 
after  eating,  the  best  time  being  the  afternoon  when  man  is  the 
strongest.  Three  weeks  of  track  training,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
off  road  work,  should  be  sufficient  to  get  in  racing  condition,  after 
which  the  rider  has  but  to  ride  his  daily  five  miles,  with  an  occasional 
sprint,  to  remain  in  shape.  After  each  ride  if  finished  the  rider 
should  be  given  a  good  rub-down,  with  at  least  a  half-hour’s  kneading 
of  the  leg  muscles,  the  more  the  better,  as  they  should  be  soft  and 
mushy,  resembling  jelly,  for  there  is  no  speed  in  hard  leg  muscles 
and  without  constant  massage  they  rapidly  harden.  Some  riders  like 
the  idea  of  starting  to  train  on  a  monstrous  high  gear  of  130  or  140, 
and  lowering  it  until  they  reach  their  usual  gear,  while  others  com¬ 
mence  on  an  extremely  low  one  of  56,  and  constantly  increase.  The 
majority  use  but  one  gear  continually.  The  best  solution  ot  the 
problem  is  to  use  the  gear  that  gives  you  the  best  speed  and  tires  you 
the  least.  The  fourth  quality, 
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CONFIDENCE, 

is  a  factor  that  tends  to  bring  many  a  rider  to  the  front.  To  feel 
confident  of  your  ability  is  often  half  the  battle.  Confidence  in 
one’s  self,  as  history  has  shown,  has  made  more  than  one  man  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  fact,  many  a  race  lias  been  won  in  the  last  fifty  yards  in  a 
close  struggle  by  a  rider  who  was  strong  of  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
faster  man,  this  feeling  being  sufficient  to  spur  him  to  victory.  Once 
a  rider  loses  confidence  in  his  ability  to  win  he  may  as  well  hang  up 
nis  racing  togs  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  upturned  bars,  to  start  in  a 
race  with  the  feeling  that  your  opponents  are  sure  to  defeat  you  ; 
yet,  I’ll  do  my  best  !  is  to  invite  almost  certain  defeat.  Some 
writers  confound  this  trait  or  quality  with  pluck,  but  pluck  is  that 
quality  which  evinces  itself  when  the  rider  is  well  nigh  exhausted 
and  he  refuses  to  yield  to  nature’s  demand  to  desist  through  sheer 
force  of  will  power.  The  next  quality  ir. 

HEADWORK, 

• 

and  one  that  most  every  rider  believes  he  possesses.  Tricks,  crafti¬ 
ness,  etc.,  all  come  under  this  title,  which  means  the  securing  of  an 
advantage  over  your  opponents  in  various  ways,  such  as  forcing  your 
opponents  to  set  pace  for  three-fourths  of  the  race  while  you  lay  back 
of  the  bunch  protected  from  the  wind.  The  watching  of  the  bunch 
and  of  riders  about  to  make  a  steal,  and  to  catch  their  rear  wheel  in 
case  they  do  accomplish  the  trick.  To  know  when  to  make  the 
jump  for  the  final  sprint.  To  drop  back  as  you  near  the  point  at 
which  the  sprint  usually  begins  and  go  by  the  bunch  with  a  rush 
gaining  a  lead  before  they  are  aware  of  it. 

To  feign  exhaustion,  if  in  the  terrific  sprint,  in  the  hope  that  your 
opponent  may  ease  up  the  merest  trifle  in  speed.  Many  a  race  has 
been  wop  in  this  manner.  With  the  aid  of  a  companion  pocketing  a 
dangerous  rider.  To  keep  from  being  pocketed.  To  know  when  to 
go  to  the  front.  To  watch  constantly  for  openings  and  for  riders 
who  back  pedal  and  elbow.  Until  the  rider  has  mastered  the  above 
tricks  or  traits  can  he  be  considered  proficient  in  headwork?  The 
sixth  and  last  quality  in  the  makimg  of  a  champion  rider  is  the 
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TRAINER, 

who,  if  he  be  a  good  one,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  rider’s  suc¬ 
cess.  Much  could  be  written  about  trainers  and  those  who  pose  as 
such.  The  term  “trainer  ”  is  is  commonly  interpreted  as  one  who  is 
an  instructor  who  understands  thoroughly  the  subject  of  which  he 
endeavors^to  instruct,  and  yet,  how  many  trainers  of  racing  men  are 
there  that  answer  this  requirement  ? — not  one  in  a  hundred.  Every 
rubber  and  pusher-off  is  called  a  trainer.  Fancy  a  trainer  who  has 
never  ridden  a  wheel  at  all  directing  a  rider’s  training,  and  telling 
him  how  many  miles  to  work  out  and  how  often  to  practice  sprinting. 
Seems  ludicrous,  doesn’t  it?  but  it’s  a  fact,  nevertheless.  A  trainer 
of  a  racing  cyclist  should  be  one  who  has  done  some  racing  in  his 
time.  He  should  know  something  of  anatomy  and  be  a  man  of 
judgment.  He  should  be  able  to  note  a  rider’s  condition  by  a  glance 
of  the  eye.  He  should  know  everything  about  massage  and  its 
results  in  order  to  direct  the  rubber  how  to  rub  and  knead  a  rider 
properly.'  Every  rule  in  the  racing  book  should  be  known  to  him. 
He  should  know  the  mechanism  of  a  bicycle  thoroughly  and  be  able 
to  adjust  it  so  that  the  rider  gets  the  most  speed  out  of  it.  He  should 
direct  the  rider  in  his  diet.  ‘Past  experience  should  serve  to  tell  him 
when  a  rider  is  sufficiently  trained.  He  should  be  able  to  decide 
whether  a  rider  needs  to  be  eulogized  or  rebuked  in  order  to  spur 
him  on  to  better  efforts.  He  should  see  to  it  that  the  rider’s  wheel 
is  in  perfect  order  for  every  race.  And  the  rider  that  combines  these 
six  qualities  will  without  doubt  make  a  rider  of  the  championship 
order.  The  facts  stated  above  are  the  result  of  experience  as  a  rider, 
rubber,  trainer,  manager,  race  meet  promoter,  cycle  salesman,  re¬ 
pairman  and  writer. 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WINNER. 

\ 

BY  EARL  W.  PEABODY. 

Winner  of  110  Firsts  in  185)7. 

T  hardly  know  what  advice  to  give  to  the  candidate  for  honors  in 
the  bicycle  races,  so  much  depends  on  the  previous  training  and  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  man.  But  the  following  suggestions  will 
be  found  useful  by  most  young  riders. 

The  first  thing  to  be  sought  for  is  strength.  Speed  comes  after¬ 
ward.  In  most  cases  the  man  cannot  begin  real  outdoor  training 
until  April  I,  and  this  is  early  enough.  Too  long  or  too  hard  train¬ 
ing  is  much  more  injurious  than  not  enough. 

I  would  recommend  simple,  light  systematic  exercise  previous  to 
April  i.  This  exercise  may  be  of  any  kind,  the  whole  object  being 
simply  to  get  the  system  into  a  normal  healthy  state.  Home  trainers 
I  do  not  believe  in. 

The  first  of  April  having  arrived,  the  candidate  should  begin  his 
special  training.  Steady,  hard  work  with  no  sprinting  should  be  his 
programme  at  first.  He  will  probably  engage  in  no  intercollegiate 
contests  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  it  is  for  these  he  must  train, 
not  for  preliminary  trials.  About  two  miles  at- a  good  stiff  pace,  say 
three  minutes,  if  he  works  alone,  and  2:50  if  he  has  one  or  two 
others  to  change  pace  with  him,  is  enough  work  at  first.  There 
should  be  no  sprint  or  attempt  to  pass  the  pacemaker  at  the  finish  of 
the  work.  This  sort  of  work  should  be  continued  a  week,  and.  then 
the  distance  should  be  increased  to  three  miles.  After  another  week 
five  miles  should  be  negotiated.  At  the  end  of  the  third  -week  it  will 
be  time  to  begin  sprinting.  About  three  one-hundred-yard  sprints, 
with  the  wind,  with  a  good  rest  between  each  ride,  and  then  a  stiff 
mile  will  do  for  the  fourth  week.  The  fifth  week  I  should  suggest 
two  full  eighth  mile  sprints,  and  then  after  a  good  rest  a  good  stiff 
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mile  with  a  spurt  of  about  one  hundred  yards  at  the  end  of  it. 
After  five  weeks  the  candidate  should  ride  a  hard  mile,  closing  with 
a  fast  sprint  for  the  entire  last  eighth  about  twice  each  day,  substi¬ 
tuting  a  quarter-mile  flying  start,  unpaced  trial  for  one  of  the  miles 
about  every  other  day.  All  work  should  be  done  under  the  trainer’s 
eye  and  the  time  carefully  noted.  I  would  not  dismount  to  rest,  but 
remain  on  the  wheel,  riding  easily.  All  sprints  should  be  with  the 
wind  ;  the  object  being  to  develop  fast  motion.  No  distance  greater 
than  a  quarter  should  be  attempted  at  full  speed.  There  being  no 
handicaps  to  be  contested,  nothing  further  than  that  is  necessary,  and 
such  work  retards  the  development  of  a  man’s  sprint.  Do  not  use 
an  excessively  high  gear,  and  use  a  gear  about  six  inches  lower  than 
you  intend  to  ride  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  training.  Avail 
yourself  of  your  trainer’s  experience.  Whether  he  be  a  bicycle 
trainer  or  not,  he  can  tell  you  whether  you  are  doing  too  much  or  too 
little  work,  if  he  is  a  competent  man.  As  to  position,  get  a  com¬ 
fortable  position  during  the  first  week  and  stick  to  it.  Don’t  get 
your  handle  bars  too  low.  Remember  that  your  elbows  will  bend  on 
occasion.  Never,  either  in  training  or  racing,  “  duck  your  head”  so 
that  you  cannot  see  the  whole  track  in  front  of  you.  You  can  ride 
just  as  fast  without  doing  so.  Wear  stockings  or  long  tights  and 
plenty  of  other  clothes  on  cold  days,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  taking 
cold.  Follow  the  regular  training,  and  remember  that  a  bicyclist, 
above  all  others,  must  have  his  stomach  in  perfect  order  if  he  wishes 
to  succeed, 
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CYCLING  AND  WALKING 

This  is  a  question  one  frequently  hears  asked,  especially  by  those 
who  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  cycle.  Some  do  not  even 
admit  that  it  is  easier.  To  them  it  appears  paradoxical  that  to  pro¬ 
pel  one’s  own  body  and  a  bicycle  should  be  easier  than  to  propel  the 
body  alone.  But  to  practical  cyclists  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute — a 
matter  of  every  day  experience  and  any  person  can,  after  a  season’s 
practice,  ride  fifty  miles  as  easily  as  he  could  walk  fifteen. 

Various  reasons  are  put  forward  in  explanation  of  this;  such  as  the 
smooth  and  equable  motion  of  the  bicycle;  the  speed  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  exhilaration  produced  by  inhaling  more  oxygen;  the  continual 
change  of  scenery  beguiling  the  tedium  of  the  way,  etc.  All  these 
have  their  effect;  but  there  is  a  solid  mechanical  advantage  possessed 
by  the  cycle  over  the  natural  means  of  progression,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  A  short  discussion  of  this  may  not  prove, 
uninteresting. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  writer  was  an  undergraduate  he  at¬ 
tended  lectures  of  a  certain  professor  who  was  fond  of  illustrating 
mathematical  principles  from  examples  which  would  appeal  to  his 
audiences.  In  this  way  the  very  question  which  heads  the  article 
cropped  up,  and  was  disposed  of  in  the  way  described  below.  It 
is  so  simple  that  it  cannot  be  new,  and  yet  it  is  known  to  com¬ 
paratively  few. 

The  basis  of  this  explanation  is  that  walking  is  a  horizontal  but  un- 
dulatory  motion,  whereas  cycling  is  a  horizontal  motion  in  a  straight 
line  (the  road  inequalities  being  disregarded). 

The  truth  of  the  first  proposition  is  evident.  When  a  man  walks 
his  legs  are  alternately  side  by  side  for  a  moment,  and  both  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground  some  distance  apart  for  a  moment.  The  legs  may 
be  considered  as  describing  alternately  arcs  of  a  circle,  whose 
centre  is  the  hip  joint,  the  radius  the  length  of  the  leg.  Now, 
when  the  legs  are  side  by  side  the  whole  body  is  in  a  straight  line,  at 
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its  greatest  height  above  the  ground.  But  when  the  legs  are  stretched 
apart,  each  foot  touching  the  ground,  the  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  ground  is  no  longer  the  length  of  the  leg,  but  somewhat  less. 
The  legs  are  in  this  case  in  position  like  an  inverted  V,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  vertex  of  the  letter  form  a  line  joining  its  extremities  is 
obviously  less  than  the  length  of  either  leg.  For  if  the  extremities 
are  joined,  making  a  complete  triangle  of  the  letter,  and  if  then  a 
vertical  line  be  drawn  equal  in  length  to  either  of  the  sides  from  the 
vertex  of  the  triangle  downwards,  it  will  be  found  to  project  below 
the  base  line.  But  this  central  line  occupies  the  position  of  the  legs 
when  side  by  side;  hence,  the  body  must  be  higher  when  the  legs  are 
side  by  side  than  when  stretched  apart  in  the  act  of  taking  a  step. 
The  body  therefore  falls,  and  it  must  be  raised  again  before  the  next 
step. 

This  produces  an  undulatory  motion  which  is  inseparable  from 
walking.  The  amount  of  undulation  varies  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
about  two  inches  in  Europeans,  but  in  Negroes  much  more,  At  each 
step  therefore  the  whole  body  is  raised  two  inches,  or  the  sixth  of  a 
foot,  and  if  a  man  weighs  144  pounds  he  will  have  to  do  24  pounds  of 
foot  work  at  each  step,  foot-pound  being  as  its  name  implies,  the 
force  required  to  raise  one  pound  through  one  foot.*  An  ordinary 
space  is  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  inches,  or  two  and  one-half  feet, 
so  that  the  number  of  times  two  and  one-half  feet  is  contained  in  a 
mile  multiplied  by  twenty-four  will  give  the  number  of  foot-pounds 
of  work  which  the  said  man  must  perform  in  walking  a  mile,  And 
be  it  observed,  this  is  all  sheer  waste  and  does  not  include  the  force 
required  to  propel  the  body  forward  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  prove  that  a  bicycle  moves  in  a  straight  horizontal  line, 
with  the  rider  on  it  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  force  required  to 
keep  a  bicycle  in  motion.  But  it  can  be  roughly  estimated  in  this 
way.  A  good  spring  balance  is  attached  to  the  front  of  a  bicycle  and 
a  long  cord  to  the  other  end  of  the  balance,  which  an  assistant  holds. 
You  then  mount  the  wheel,  and  when  it  is  properly  started  the  assis¬ 
tant  runs  and  tows  (another  bicycle  could  do  this  better).  The  rider 
must  then  put  his  feet  on  the  rests,  and  craning  forward  his  neck 
observe  what  strain  is  indicated  by  the  balance.  If  it  be  say,  seven 
pounds,  then  seven  times  the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile  will  be  the 
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number. of  foot-pounds  of  work  performed  in  going  a  mile.  I  myself 
made  experiments  of  this  kind  and  so  did  other  students.  The  results 
were  very  dissimilar.  However,  our  worthy  lecturer,  who  had  sug¬ 
gested  this  method,  tabulated  the  results  with  the  utmost  gravity. 
The  average  was  about  seven  pounds,  but  some  were  as  high  as  ten 
pounds,  others  only  five  or  six  pounds.  Of  course,  the  rate  of  towing 
directly  affects  the  results  obtained.  The  strain  of  seven  pounds 
appears  to  correspond  with  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour  The 
work  done  (according  to  this)  in  going  a  pace  is  (7x2^)  foot-pounds 
against  a  waste  of  twenty-four  foot-pounds  walking,  for  a  man  of  ten 
stone  four  pounds.  This  certainly  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of 
cycling. 

The  experiments  above  described  were  crude  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  machines  were  heavy  also.  Some  readers  may  possibly  investigate 
the  question  themselves.  A  bicycle  would  be  the  best  to  tow  with, 
and  there  should  be  a  means  of  estimating  the  speed  corresponding 
with  a  certain  strain.  The  road,  too,  should  be  quite  level,  fairly 
smooth,  and  the  motion  not  against  the  wind. 
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HOW  “  MILE  A  MINUTE n  MURPHY  TRAINED 

FOR  HIS  RIDE 

p 

BY  CHARLES  MURPHY. 

For  years  before  I  made  my  trial,  I  felt  quite  confident  that  if  I 
could  get  some  one  to  build  a  board  track  for  me  I  could  go  behind  a 
locomotive  for  a  full  mile  inside  of  a  minute. 

When  I  discussed  these  things,  people  would  look  at  me  as  though 
I  was  crazy.  They  thought  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about 
and  was  looking  for  advertising.  Such  was  not  my  purpose,  however 
I  felt  that  I  could  make  a  record  that  would  live  for  years  and  years 
after  me.  The  danger  of  it  never  occurred  to  me,  and  when  I  was 
told  that  I  would  take  my  life  in  my  hands,  it  did  not  affect  me  a 
particle.  I  felt  that  I  had  the  nerve  and  stamina  to  make  the  trial 
and  accomplish  it  successfully.  For  a  long  time  nothing  whatever 
came  of  it.  \ 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Walter  Sammis,  however,  took  the  matter 
up  and  had  several  conferences  with  Mr.  II.  B.  Fullerton,  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  Mr.  Fullerton  being  interested  in  cycling, 
and  also  attached  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  realized  that  it  would 
be  a  great  scheme  for  the  road  to  build  such  a  track  and  have  this 
trial  made  under  its  auspices,  and  finally  the  railroad  company  agreed 
to  it. 

I  was  then  working  pretty  hard  in  the  bicycle  business  and  did  not 
have  the  time  to  train  that  I  should.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  information  that  the  contract  was  signed,  I  sent  for  John  Stewart, 
an  ex-amateur  boxer,  to  train  me,  and  I  started  in  diligently.  I  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  diet  .myself,  and  kept  it  up  for  three  or  four  days, 
taking  a  little  exercise  with  light  dumbbells,  boxing  a  few  minutes 
and  finishing  up  with  riding  on  a  home  trainer. 

On  June  14th,  1899.  I  went  to  Babylon,  which  is  only  a  few 
minutes  from  Maywood,  L.  I.,  where  1  was  to  make  the  trial.  I  had 
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no  trouble  whatever  in  finding  good  roads.  The  roads  I  did  my  work 
on  principally  were  one  running  north  and  south  and  another  running 
east  and  west.  I  did  plenty  of  road  work,  plenty  of  dumbbell  work 
to  strengthen  myself,  boxed,  skipped  the  rope,  and  took  ten  minutes 
exercise  each  day.  I  did  this  steadily  until  June  30th,  the  morning 
of  the  ride.  When  training,  I  always  believe  in  eating  substantial 
food,  such  as  eggs,  steaks,  chops,  poultry  and  vegetables.  I  had 
regular  hours,  also,  which  is  the  best  thing  for  a  man  when  training, 
and  I  drank  very  little  water  or  liquids  of  any  kind.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  light,  quick  w'ork. 

As  to  the  ride  itself,  everyone  knows  about  that.  It  did  not  affect 
me  any,  but  I  would  not  duplicate  it  under  the  same  circumstances 
for  love  or  money,  as  it  was  the  nearest  thing  to  death  I  had  ever, 
experienced. 
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BICYCLES 

AND 

Bicycle  Sundries 
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THE  LARGEST  RETAILERS 
IN  AMERICA  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  BICYCLES 


BICYCLE  SUNDRIES  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Everything  for  the  cyclist — Pumps, 
Lamps,  Bells,  Saddles  and  Tires 

CYCLISTS’  RACING  SUITS 
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No.  1  Racing  Suit 

— — — — — — — — — — — 


COTTON 


SHIRT — Black,  Orange  sash; 

Red,  Black  sash. 

PANTS — Regulation,  BLACK 
only,  corresponding 
in  quality  with  shirt. 

No.  i.  Per  Suit,  $1.50 


Spalding’s  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
mailed  free  to  any  address 

A.  C.  SPALDING  Sc  BROS. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  Boston  Buffalo  Baltimore 

Denver  Minneapolis  '  Kansas  City  Montreal,  Can. 

London,  England 


No.  4  Racing  Suit 


WORSTED 


SHIRT — Black,  trimmed  Cardinal; 

Royal  Blue,  trimmed  Red; 
Purple,  trimmed  White. 

PANTS — Regulation,  BLACK  only, 

•  corresponding  in  quality 

with  shirt. 

No.  4.  Per  Suit,  $3.00 

Spalding’s  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
mailed  free  to  any  address 
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No.  5  Racing  Suit 


New  York 
Boston 
St.  Louis 


WORSTED 


SHIRT — Black  and  Royal  Blue; 

Black  and  Red. 

PANTS — Regulation,  BLACK 
only,  corresponding  in 
quality  with  shirt. 

No.  5.  Per  Suit,  $4.00 


Send  for  Spalding’s  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  sports.  Mailed  free  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
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Spalding’s  Bicycle  Shoes 


The  Spalding  Bicycle  Shoe,  high  cut,  finest 
kangaroo  calf  stock,  hand  made,  corrugated 
soles;  will  fit  any  pedal.  An  ideal  cycling 
shoe,  elegant  in  shape,  durable  and  perfect 

in  fit. 

No.  BH.  Per  pair,  $3.50 


The  Spalding  Bicycle  Shoe,  low  cut,  other¬ 
wise  same  as  No.  BII, 

No.  OH.  Per  pair  $3.00 

Send  for  Spalding’s  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
of  all  sports.  Mailed  free  to  any  address 
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Spalding's  Featherweight 
Bicycle 
Racing 
Shoe 

Spalding’s  “Featherweight  Racing” 
Shoe,  extremely  light  and  glove-fit¬ 
ting.  Each  pair  furnished  with  cleats, 
which  can  be  readily  attached  after 
the  position  of  the  tread  has  been  de¬ 
termined.  Worn  almost  exclusively 
by  all  professionals . 

No.  2B.  Per  pair,  $3,00 


Tourist  Bicycle  Shoe 

High  cut,  fine  black  calf.  Per  pair,  $  1 .75 

Spalding’s  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  athletic  goods 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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BATH  ROBE 


Made  of  best  quality 
Turkish  toweling.  .  . 

Large  assortment  of 
colors . 


No.  V,  ,  Each,  $3.50 


BATH  SLIPPERS 


Turkish  toweling  uppers  and  soft  felt  soles 

No.  T.  Pair,  75c. 


WORSTED  SKULL  CAP 


Made  of  good  quality  worsted,  2-inch 
alternate  stripes  in  a  large  assortment 
of  colors.  No.  SC.  Each,  50c. 


Spalding' s  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  athletic  goods 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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Bike  Jockey  Strap 
Suspensory 


e*T.NOV  J3087 


For  cyclists,  athletes,  base  ball, 
foot  ball,  tennis  players,  etc.  All 
elastic,  no  buckles.  Clean,  com¬ 
fortable  and  porous.  Three  sizes: 
small,  to  fit  waist  22  to  28  inches; 
medium,  30  to  38  inches;  large,  40 
to  48  inches.  No.  5.  Each,  75c. 


Spalding’s  Supporter 
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This  book  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  instructions  for  playing  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  game  by  such  prominent  players  as  Napoleon 
Lajoie,  champion  batsman  of  the  National  League  in  1901; 
James  Collins,  of  the  Boston  Americans;  Hugh  Jennings, 
of  the  Philadelphia  League  Club;  Jack  Doyle,  Cy  Young, 
M.  J.  Kittridge,  Herman  Long  and  Fred  Clarke.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  fifty  pages  of  pictures,  showing  how  the  leaders 
play  their  respective  positions.  The  department  of  pitching 
is  especially  covered,  being  illustrated  with  pictures  of  many 
pitchers  in  action  and  specially  posed  photographs  showing 
how  to  hold  the  ball  for  the  various  curves.  No  boy  who 
aspires  to  be  a  good  ball  player  can  afford  to  be  without,  this 
book.  It  will  be  sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price 

TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 
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How  to  Play  Base  Ball 

Edited  by  T.  H.  Murnane 


Specimen  illustration  from  “How  to  Play  Base  Ball.” 


A  COURSE  IN 


Scientific  Physical 
T  raining  Ed 


Author  of  “Practical  Orthoepy 
and  Critique;’’  “Gestures  and 
Attitudes,”  “Delsarte  Philoso¬ 
phy;”  “  The  Voice  —  How  to 
Train  It,  How  to  Care  for  It,” 
“How  to  Read,  Recite  and  Im 
personate. '  ’ 


A  Complete  Course  of  Phy= 

sical  Training  for  Home 
Use  — In  Three  Series 

No.  140— Spalding’s  Athletic 
Library  Thr  Cake  of  the 
Body.  Price  10  cents. 

No  142— Spalding's  Athletic 
Library  Physical  Tkainii  c; 
complete,  thorough,  practical, 
no  apparatus.  Fully'  adapted 
for  both  sexes.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  100 — Spalding’s  Athletic 
Library  Indian  Club  Exer¬ 
cises.  Price  10  cents. 


These  three  books  form 
a  complete  course  in 
physical  development  for 
any  man  or  woman,  and 
should  be  read  by  all 
who  desire  a  perfect  body 
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New  York  Chicago 

Denver 

Buffalo  Baltimore 


npen  ninutes’  Exercise 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick  for  Busy  Hen 

Dr.  Gulick  says:  “The  experi¬ 
ence  of  years  has  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  of  the  exercises  contained 
in  ‘Ten  Minutes’  Exercise  for  Busy 
Men  ’  in  securing  the  ends  for  w  !:ich 
they  were  devised.  Many  letters 
have  been  written  by  men,  testifying 
to  the  great  benefit  which  they  have 
secured  from  these  few  minutes  of 
simple  but  vigorous  work. 

“  *  *  *  The  correspondence 

schools  of  physical  training  have 
come  into  great  activity.  Their 
general  aim  is  to  build  up  big  mus¬ 
cles.  A  somewhat  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  them  satisfies  me  that  they 
are  inferior  to  the  exercises  in  this 
drill  for  purposes  of  building  up 
vigor  and  manliness. 

“  One  of  the  most  vigorous  claims 
of  some  of  these  schools,  namely, 
that  the  heart  particularly  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  their  work,  is  false,  for  I 
have  had  case  after  case  of  men 
whose  hearts  have  been  injured  by 
taking  the  correspondence  schools’ 
work  when  they  were  not  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  it. 

“  The  exercises  in  ‘  Ten  Minutes’ 
Exercise  for  Busy  Men  ’  are  recom¬ 
mended  with  the  confidence  of  long, 
successful  use.  The  results  secured 
are  better  than  those  possible  from 
the  correspondence  school  work  in 
the  specific  directions  mentioned.” 


PRICE  BY 
MAIL 
io  CENTS 

American 

Sports 

Publishing 

Co. 

1 6*- 1 8  Park 
Place 
New  York 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOXER 

For  many  years  publications  have 
been  issued  on  the  art  of  boxing  that 
to  a  certain  extent  did  not  enable  the 
novice  nor  the  youtli  to  become  pro- 
ticient  in  the  manly  art.  There  is 
probably  no  man  in  America  better 
qualified  to  teach  boxing  than  Prof. 
William  Elmer,  and  in  his  book  on 
the  subject  he  goes  into  it  very  ex¬ 
haustively.  The  book  contains  about 
seventy  full  page  illustrations,  show¬ 
ing  how  each  blow  is  to  be  made, 
how  to  attack  and  how  to  defend 
yourself.  It  shows  how  the  hands 
must  be  held  and  the  positions  to 
take,  with  descriptions  that  are  so 
accurate  that  any  boy  can  take  them, 
open  them  up  and  with  a  young  friend 
become  proficient.  Besides  being  a 
fully  illustrated  book  on  the  art  of 
self-defence,  it  contains  nearly  all 
the  photographs  of  the  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  boxers  and  the  positions  they 
take,  which  in  itself  is  instructive  ; 
the  different  rules  under  which  all 
contests  are  held,  and  articles  which 
will  interest  anyone  on  the  question 
of  physical  education.  In  order  to 
make  this  publication  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  one  issued,  Prof.  Elmer  had 
his  sparring  partner  posed  personally 
for  all  the  illustrations. 

PRICE  BY  MAIL  10  CENTS. 

American  Sports  Publishing  Co. 

16-18  Park  Place,  New  York. 


SPALDING’S 

REGULATION  HAND  BALLS 


No.  i.  Match  Balls,  regulation  size  and 
weight,  leather  cover . $1.00 

No.  2.  Expert,  leather  cover.  ...  .75 

No.  4.  Amateur,  leather  cover.  .  .  .25 

No.  5.  Rubber  hand  ball .  .25 

Irish  Regulation 

t>  ED  ACE  I  D  LACK  ACE 

AV  Red  Rubber  Ball,  3  5  ^  Black  Rubber  Ball,  3  5C* 

Spalding’s  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Mailed  Free  to  any  address  on  application. 
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Spalding’s  No.  XB  Infielders’  Glove 


A  good  youths’  size 
glove.  Made  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  soft  tanned  horsehide. 
Similar  in  material,  work¬ 
manship  and  style  to  our 
No.  X  men’s  glove. 

No.  XB.  Each, S  1.00 


Spalding’s 
No.  12  Infielders’ 

Glove 

Good  quality  soft  suede 
tanned  leather  nicely  pad¬ 
ded.  Web  thumb ;  double 
row  of  stitching  on  heel 
pad. 

No.  1 2.  Each,  75c. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Athletic  Sports. 

Mailed  Free  to  any  Address. 
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SPALDING’S 
NECK  PROTECTING 
MASK 


Finest  steel  wire,  extra 
heavy  and  black  enam¬ 
eled  to  prevent  reflection 
of  light;  our  patent  neck 
extension  affords  abso¬ 
lute  protection  to  the 
neck. 


No.  3-0.  Each,  S3.00 


SPALDING’S 

REGULATION 

LEAGUE 

MASK 

• 

Made  of  heavy,  soft 
annealed  steel  wire. 
Well  finished  and  reliable 
in  every  particular. 


No.  OX 


BLACK  ENAMELLED 

No.  OX.  Each,  $2.00 

BRIGHT  WIRE 

No.  O.  Each,  $  I  .50 


Body  Protectors 

This  is  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  device  for  the 
protection  of  catchers 
a  n  d  umpires.  The 
styles  listed  below  are 
made  of  the  best  rub¬ 
ber,  inflated  with  air; 
light  and  pliable,  and 
do  not  interfere  with 
the  movements  of  the 
wearer  under  any 
conditions.  When 
not  in  use  the  air  may 
be  let  out  and  the 
protector  rolled  in  a 
very  small  space. 
Particular  attention  is 
called  to  our  Boys’  Protector,  the  price  of  which 
is  now  only  $2.00,  placing  it  within  reach  of  all. 

No.  O.  League  Catchers’  Protector.  $5.00 
No.  1 .  Amateur  Catchers’  Protector.  3.50 
No.  2.  Boys’  Catchers’  Protector.  2.00 

Spalding’s  Pitcher’s  Box  Plates 

Made  in  accordance 
with  National  League 
regulations  and  of 
extra  quality  white 
rubber.  Complete 
with  pins. 

No.  3.  Each,  S6.00 
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flje 

Amateur 
Special 
Uniform 
II*.  4 


Made  of  good  quality  flannel  and  compares  favorably  with 
uniforms  of  other  makers  quoted  at  a  much  higher  price. 
An,excellent  wearing  uniform,  cut  and  finished  as  well  as 
our  higher-priced  suits.  Very  popular  with  the  younger 
baseball  players.  Colors  :  White,  Light  Gray,  Blue  Gray, 
Brown  Mix,  Maroon,  Navy  Blue,  Green. 

AMATEUR  SPECIAL  UNIFORM 

No.  4 

COMPLETE,  $5.00 

NET  PRICE  TO  CLUBS  ORDERING 

FOR  ENTIRE  TEAH  .•  .•  .•  Per  suit, 

CONSISTING  OF 

Amateur  Special  Shirt,  any  style 
I  Amateur  Special  Pants,  padded 

\  Amateur  Special  Stockings,  No.  4R 

|  Amateur  Special  Cap,  styles  21  and  5  only 

Amateur  Special  Web  Belt 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Lettering  Shirts 
With  Name  of  Club 

DETACHABLE  SLEEVES,  25  CENTS  EACH  SHIRT  EXTRA 
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THE  A.  G.  Spalding  Auto¬ 
graph  Base  Ball  Bat  was 
introduced  last  season 
and  made  a  pronounced  hit  with 
the  leading  batsmen.  In  quality 
of  material  and  every  other  nec¬ 
essary  requisite  for  a  first-class 
article  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  bat  ever  turned  out.  It  has 
proven  exceedingly  popular,  and 
this  season  we  have  added  some 
new  styles  that  will  interest  the 
ball  player.  The  models  are  those 
used  by  the  best  players,  and  the 
autograph  stamped  on  each  is  a 
guarantee  that  every  one  has 
passed  the  closest  inspection  and 
is  perfect — judged  according  to 
our  knowledge  of  base  ball  play¬ 
ers’  needs — gained  after  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  twenty-seven  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  base  ball 
bats. 


THE  timber  is  seasoned  for 
threeyears,  not  kiln-dried, 
but  seasoned  in  open 
sheds;  then,  after  a  general  in¬ 
spection,  it  is  passed  under  the 
critical  eyes  of  men  trained  in  a 
factory  particularly  well  equip¬ 
ped  for  turning  out  this  class  of 
goods.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  done  to  make  an  in¬ 
spection  more  rigid,  and  place 
these  bats  before  our  customers 
as  the  finest  in  every  particular 
that  we  can  turn  out. 


Tape  Wound  Handle.... 

$1.00 

Pitch  Twine  Wound 
Handle . 

1.00 

Combed  Handle  (patented 

roughening  process)  . 

.75 

Plain  Handle . 

.75 

Spalding' s  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  athletic  goods  sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  application 
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Pitch  Twine  Plain 
Handle  Handle 


No  J=5 

TIE  SPALDING 

OFFICIAL 

INTER-COLLEGIATE 

$4.00 

FOOT  GALL 

We  have  spared  no  expense  in  making  this  ball  perfect  in  every 
detail,  and  offer  it  as  the  finest  foot  ball  ever  produced.  Each 
ball  is  thoroughly  tested,  packed  in  a  separate  box  and  sealed, 
so  that  our  customers  are  guaranteed  a  perfect  ball  inside  when 
same  is  received  with  seal  unbroken.  A  polished  brass  foot  ball 
inflater  and  lacing  needle  will  be  packed  with  each  Inter-Col¬ 
legiate  foot  ball  without  extra  charge.  The  only  ball  used  in  all 
match  games  between  the  leading  colleges. 

Used  exclusively  by  all  the  leading  universities,  colleges  and 
athletic  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


A.  C.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Boston  Buffalo  Baltimore 

Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Montreal,  Can. 

London,  England 
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The  above  cut  illus¬ 
trates  our  Inflated  Door 
Braced  Striking  Bag 
Disk.  As  will  be  noted, 
the  disk  is  bracketed  out 
from  a  doorway  bar, 
having  a  single  overhead 
brace,  which  is  screwed  to  the 
wall  above  the  door.  The  door¬ 
way  bar  is  made  of  iron  pipe, 
having  rubber  cushions  on  ends. 
Turning  the  pipe  causes  the 
end  sockets  to  spread,  jamming 
the  cushions  against  the  sides  of 
door  and  making  the  bar  firm 
and  rigid.  The  bar  may  also 
be  used  as  a  “  chinning”  hori¬ 
zontal  bar.  In  ordering,  state 
widthof  doorway. 

No.BR,  Without  bag,  $  JO  03 


Spalding’s 
New 
Inflated 
Striking  Bag 
j  Disks 


The  above  cut  illus¬ 
trates  our  Wall  Braced 
Inflated  Striking  Bag 
Disk. 

No.  E-R. 

Complete,  without 
bag,  $7.50 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ST.  LOUIS  BOSTON  BUFFALO  BALTIMORE 

KANSAS  CITY  DENVER  MINNEAPOLIS  MONTREAL,  CA.N. 

LONDON,  ENG. 
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SPALDING’S  NEW  INFLATED 
STRIKING  BAG  DISKS 

These  disks  overcome  to  a  large  degree  the  two  principal  faults 
of  the  regular  type,  viz.,  noise  and  vibration.  The  bag  hitting 
against  the  pneumatic  cushion  makes  no  more  noise  than  the  fist 

hitting  the  bag,  and 
the  vibration  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  The  action  is 
made  much  faster, 
and  better  permits 
the  fancy  “rolls,” 
“  taps,”  etc.  We 
make  these  disks  up 
in  several  forms  for 
varying  conditions, 
all  of  them  substan¬ 
tial  and  durable,  and 
the  bladder  is  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  for 
six  months’  time.  A 
striking  bag  will  last 
just  about  half  again 
as  long  with  an  in¬ 
flated  disk  as  with 
the  solid,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  increased 
pleasure  afforded  in 
punching. 


PATENT  PENDING 

The  above  cut  illustrates  our  inflated  Adjustable 
Wall  Striking  Bag  Disk.  The  simplicity  of  the 
adjusting  feature  will  commend  itself  at  once.  By 
merely  loosening  the  jamb  thumb-nuts  the  disk  is 
easily  raised  and  lowered  and  is  held  perfectly  firm 
and  solid  when  the  thumb-nuts  are  tightened. 


No.  A-R.  Complete,  without  bag,  $10.00 


SPALDING’S  NEW  SOLID  STRIKING  BAG  DISKS 


These  disks  are  de¬ 
signed  to  fill  the  want 
for  a  low  priced  article 
of  durable,  substantial 
construction.  While 
they  lack  some  of  the 
distinctive  virtues  of  otir 
inflated  disk  in  point 
of  design,  quality  and 
workmanship,  they  are 
much  superior  to  any 
other  kind  at  equal  cost, 
and  being  so  compact, 
are  considerably  less 
noisy  than  the  large 
gymnasium  disk.  It  is 
strongly  braced ,  and 
perfectly  solid,  afford¬ 
ing  the  best:  possible 
striking  surface  for  the 
bag  obtainable  from  a 
wooden  platform,  and  what  is  of 


Patent  applied  for. 
more  importance,  it  will  stay  solid. 


The  above  cut  illustrates  our  Adjustable  Solid  Striking  Bag 
Disk.  This  is  in  every  way  similar  to  No.  AR,  excepting  the 

inflated  feature. 

No.  C-R.  Complete,  without  bag,  $7.50 


Send  for  Spalding's  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue.  Will  be  mailed  free 

to  any  address. 
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Spalding’s 
New  Solid 
Striking  Bag 
Disks 


The  above  cut  illus¬ 
trates  our  Doorway 
Braced  Solid  Disk. 
This  is  in  every  way 
similar  to  our  No. 
B-R,  excepting  the  in¬ 
flated  feature.  In  or¬ 
dering,  state  width  of 
doorway. 

No.  D-R. 
Complete,  without 
bag,  $7.50 


The  above  cut  illustrates 
our  Wall  Braced  Solid  Disk. 
Without  an  equal  at  the 
price. 

No.  F-R. 

Complete,  without  bag, 
$5.00 


A.  G.  SPALDING 


&  BROS 

New  York  Philadelphia 
Chicago  St.  Louis 
Boston  Kansas  City 
Denver  San  Francisco 
Baltimore  Minneapolis 

Montreal,  Can. 


Buffalo 


London,  Eng. 


I  SPALDING’S  NEW  DOORWAY  GYMNASIUM 

Combines  a  striking  bag  with  gloves,  upper  chest  exerciser,  and 
back  and  loin  exerciser.  The  bag  is  suspended  from  the  ends  of 
four  elastics,  and  no  matter  how  hit  always  flies  back  to  the  centre. 


Complete  with  extra  quality  striking  bag,  durable  elastic  cord,  noise- 

less  pulleys  and  striking  bag  gloves . <4>0*UU 
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A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 


Gentlemen — I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  perfect  shoes  and 
boxing  gloves  that  you  furnished 
me  for  my  fight  with  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  and  also  to  give  you 
my  endorsement  for  the  superb 
quality  of  these  goods.  I  shall 
expect  to  use  them  in  all  my 
future  contests. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Athletic 
Goods  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address. 
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Spalding's  Boxing  Gloves 


[ 


patent  palm  lacing  and  patent  palm 
bound, 


Cut  illustrates  the  patent  palm 
lacing  and  patent  palm  grip 
referred  to  in  descriptions  of 
following  boxing  gloves,  With 
these  improvements  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  line  is  absolutely  the 
finest  on  the  market.  The 
patent  palm  lacing  insuring  a 
snug  fit  at  all  times  is  a  very 
valuable  feature,  and  the 
patent  palm  grip,  we  know, 
will  he  appreciated  by  those 
who  want  gloves  that  are  up- 
to-date  in  every  particular. 

No.  II.  Corbett  Fattern, 
large  7  oz.  glove,  gam- 
bia  tan  leather,  padded 
with  best  curled  hair, 
patent  palm  lacing, 
padded  wristband,  pa¬ 
tent  palm  grip  Sub- 
stantially  made 
throughout  for  hard 
usage.  Per  set,  $4.50 

No.  9.  Regulation  5  oz. 
glove,  otherwise  same 
as  No  II.  Set,  $4  50 

No.  13.  Corbett  pattern, 
olive  tanned  leather, 
well  padded  with  hair, 
grip,  leather  lined  and 
.  .  Per  set,  $4.00 


No.  15.  Corbett  Pattern,  soft  tanned  leather,  well  padded  with 
hair,  patent  palm  lacing  and  patent  palm  grip.  Per  set,  $3.00 


Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any 

Address 


;  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

BUFFALO  BALTIMORE 


Rose  Villa,  Bensonhurst,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1902. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

Gentlemen — You  no  doubt  have  seen  by  the  Associated  Precs  dispatches 
that  I  am  matched  with  James  J.  Jeffries  to  contest  for  the  championship  of 
the  world  during  the  month  of  May,  next.  I  am  going  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  win  back  the  championship,  and  want  to  be  in  fine  fettle  when  I 
enter  the  ring.  I  have  always  used  your  gloves  in  every  important  battle, 
and  as  I  can  find  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  Spalding  gloves  and 
striking  bags  you  make,  I  want  you  to  forward  at  once  a  set  of  (5)  ounce 
“  Specials,”  and  a  set  of  the  ten-ounce  training  gloves. 

I  am  going  to  have  Gus  Ruhlin  assist  me  in  training,  and  when  I  get  well 
under  way,  will  forward  an  additional  order,  so  that  I  may  not  be  handicapped 
for  want  of  apparatus. 

Kindly  forward  bill,  and  I  will  send  a  New  York  draft  to  balance  account. 
With  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

BUFFALO  BALTIMORE 


Spalding's 


Boxing  Gloves 


Cut  illustrates  the  patent  palm 
lacing  and  patent  palm  grip 
referred  to  in  descriptions  of 
following  boxing  gloves.  With 
these  improvements  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  line  is  absolutely  the 
finest  on  the  market.  The 
patent  palm  lacing  insuring  a 
snug  fit  at  all  times  is  a  very 
valuable  feature,  and  the 
patent  palm  grip,  we  know, 
will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  want  gloves  that  are  up- 
to-date  in  every  particular. 

No.  17.  Corbett  Pattern, 
craven  tan  leather, 
well  padded  with  hair, 
patent  palm  lacing, 
patent  palm  grip  and 
padded  wrist¬ 
band.  Per  set,  $3.00  | 

No.  19.  Corbett  Pattern,  ! 
cravent  tan  leather,  | 
well  padded  with  hair, 
patent  palm  grip  and 
patent  palm 
lacing.  Per  set,  $2.50 


No.  21.  Corbett  Pattern,  grip  and  cuffs  of  olive  tanned  leather, 
balance  of  glove  finished  in  dark  wine  color  tanned  leather. 
Well  padded  with  hair  and  patent  palm  lacing.  Per  set,  $2.00 

|  - 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any 

Address 
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Arthur 
F.  Duffey 

The  Fastest 
Indoor  Sprinter 
in  the  World, 

uses  and  endorses 

Spalding’s  Indoor 
and  Outdoor 
Running  Shoes 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros,  have  made  the  run¬ 
ning  shoes  for  America’s 
leading  sprinters,  base  ball 
and  foot  ball  players.  To 
the  base  ball  player  nothing 
is  so  important  as  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  are  light,  good 
fitting  and  serviceable,  for 
he  has  to  be  well  shod  if  he 
desires  to  excel  on  the  ball 
field.  That  is  why  nearly 
all  the  ball  players  use  the 
Spalding  Shoes. 


No.  0.  Spalding’s  Patented  Running  Shoe.  Pair,  $5.00 

Other  Running  Shoes  at  $4.00,  $3.50,  $3.00 
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SPALDING’S 

TENNIS 

RACKETS 


The  Tournament 

Modeled  after  design  of  promi¬ 
nent  player.  Finest  white  ash 
frame  with  mahogany  throat 
piece  and  taped  bow.  Best 
white  gut  stringing,  combed 
mahogany  handle,  leather  cap¬ 
ped.  Finished  with  high  polish. 

No.  I  I .  Each,  $6.00 


The  Varsity 

A  well  made  racket  at  a  popular 
price.  New  model.  Finely  fin¬ 
ished  white  ash  frame  and  ma¬ 
hogany  throat  piece.  Strung 
with  fine  white  gut.  Combed 
mahogany  handle,  leather 
capped. 

No.  IO.  Each,  $5.00 


The  Varsity— Cork 

Same  as  No.  10,  but  equipped 
with  cork  handle  instead  of 
combed  mahogany  handle. 

No.  IOC.  Each,  $5.50 
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The  Spalding  “  Official  ”  Basket  Ball 


Officially  adopted 
and  must  be  used 
in  all  match 
games.  The  cover 
is  made  in  eight 
sections,  with 
capless  ends  and 
of  the  finest  and 
most  carefully  se¬ 
lected  pebble 
grain  leather.  The 
bladder  is  made 
specially  for  this 
ball  of  extra  quality 
Para  rubber.  Each 
ball  packed,  com¬ 
plete,  in  sealed  box, 
and  guaranteed 
perfect  in  every 
detail. 

No.  M.  $5.00 


Extracts  from  Official  Rule  Book 

.  RULE  II.— BALL 

Sec.  3.  The  ball  made  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros,  shall  be  the 
official  ball. 

Official  balls 
will  be  stamp¬ 
ed  as  here¬ 
with,  and  will 
be  in  sealed 
boxes. 

Sec.  4.  The  official  ball  must  be 
used  in  all  match  games. 

RULE  III.— GOALS 

Sec.  3  The  goal  made  by  A.  G. 

Spalding  &  Bros,  shall  be  the 
official  goal. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Athletic  Sports. 
Mailed  Free  to  any  Address. 
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Spaldings  Rome  Library 


Devoted  to  Games  and  Amusements  for  the  Home  Circle 


1 

Chess 

16 

Piquet 

2 

Whist 

17 

Go-Bang 

3 

Dominoes  and  Dice 

18 

Games  of  Patience 

4 

Poker 

19 

Children's  Games 

5 

Backgammon 

20 

Cribbage 

6 

Euchre 

21 

Drawing  Room  Games 

7 

Billiards 

22 

Group  of  Card  Games 

8 

Ecarte 

23 

Children's  Games 

9 

Checkers 

24 

Group  of  Card  Games 

10 

Bezique 

25 

Drawing  Room  Games 

11 

Pool 

26 

Group  of  Card  Games 

12 

Pinochle 

27 

Children's  Games 

13 

Lotto 

28 

Skat 

14 

Hearts 

29 

Drawing  Room  Games 

15 

Reversi 

30 

Baccarat 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 
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American  Sports  Publishing  Co. 
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NEW  YORK 


The  Above  Catalogue  Free 

Spring  and  Summer  Sports,  containing  96  pages  of  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  athletics,  will  be  sent  free  anywhere  by  writing  to  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  in  any  of  the  following  cities.  Write  to  the  town  nearest  you. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Boston  Baltimore  Buffalo  Kansas  City 

St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Denver  Montreal,  Can.  London,  Eng 


m!ZENDTHLY  SPALDING’S  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 


PRICE 
TEN  CENTS 


No.  152 — Table  Tennis.  How  to  play  told  very 
curat^ly;  strokes  illustrated  by  an  expert. 

‘Mo.  164 — Field  Hockey.  To  those  in  need  of 
>ufc  and  healthful  out-of-doors  exercise, 
feame  is  recommended  highly. 

•>.  155 — How  io  Play  Golf.  Photographic 
view  with  Jas.  Braid,  champion  of  England. 

\  Pardon  tells  how  to  play  the  game,  with 
’  itrations;  rules,  pictures. 

No.  156 — Athletes'  Guide.  One  of  the  most 
'complete  on  the  subject  that  has  ever  appeared. 
Valuable  advice,  important  A.  A.  U.  rules  and 
dr  explanations,  how  to  train,  etc.  The  il- 
1  strations  comprise  many  photos  showing 
mpions  in  action. 

o.  157 — How  to  Play  La7un  Tennis.  By  J. 
Par.nly  Paret.  A  complete  description  of  lawn 
-mnis  is  given  ;  lessons  for  beginners  and  in- 
•r  tions  for  making  every  stroke. 

.  158  —  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic 
?s.  Compiled  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Chesley,  the 
known  Y.M.C.A.  physical  director.  Valu- 
io  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasiums,  schools, 
igs,  and  gatherings  where  there  are  a  num- 
>  be  amused.  Rules  for  over  100  games. 

160 — Official  Basket  Ball  Guide.  By  G.  T. 
ron.  Photos  of  the  leading  amateur  teams, 
xet  ball  in  the  East  and  West,  official  rules. 
No.  161 — Ten  Minutes'  Exercise  for  Busy 
fen.  By  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  one  of  the  foremost 
ponentsof  physical  culture.  A  concise  course 
.  physical  education  for  home  use  which  ren¬ 
t's  it  possible  for  every  one  to  keep  healthy. 

.  162 — How  to  Become  a  Boxer.  A  book 
s  sure  to  fulfil  all  demands.  Contains  over 
iges  of  illustrations  showing  all  the  latest 
.  from  photographs  posed  by  Prof.  Win. 
lmer  and  partner.  They  are  so.  arranged  that 
ny  two  boys  can  become  proficient  boxers  by 
Mowing  them  closely..  Pictures  of  leading 
merican  boxers  are  included.  Every  boy 
;ould  have  this  book. 

No.  163 — How  to  Beco7ne  a  Bowler.  By  S. 
Karpf,  Secretary  of  the  American  Bowling  Con- 
res."*' Official  rules  and  articles  of  interest. 

No.  165 — Fencing.  Any  boy,  by  following  the 
agrams  can  become  an  expert  with  the  foils, 
do.  166 — How  to  Swing  Indian  Clubs.  By 
j(.  E.  B.  Warman,  the  well  known  exponent 
di  physical  culture..  The  most  complete  work 
n  this  special  subject  ever  issued.  By  follow- 
lg  the  diagrams  carefully  anyone,  can  become 
i  expert  club  swinger  in  a  short  time. 

167— Quoits.  By  M.  W.  Deshong.  The 
complete  book  on  the  game  published  ;  il- 
ations  of  difficult  plays  and  portraits  of 
.rts. 

0.  108 — Official  Athletic  Almanac.  Com- 
by  J.  E.  Sullivan.  It  is  the  only  annual 
nation  now  issued  that  contains  a  complete 
jf  amateur  best-on-records.  Illustrated. 


No.  169 — Indoor  Base  Ball.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  the  playing  rules,  pictures  of  leading 
teams,  and  interesting  articles  on  the  game. 

No.  170 — Push  Ball.  Played  with  an  air- 
inflated  ball  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
about  50  lbs.  A  side  consists  of  11  men.  It 
has  met  .  with  instant  favor,  and  now  no  school 
or  athletic  club  is  complete  without  one. 

No.  171 — Basket  Ball for  Women.  Edited  by 
Miss  Senda  Berenson  of  Smith  College.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  information,  special  articles,  offi¬ 
cial  rules,  and  photos  of  teams  of  leading  wo¬ 
men’s  colleges  and  high  schools. 

No.  172 — Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide. 
Edited  by  Henry  Chadwick,  the  “  Father  of 
Base  Ball,”  is  the  official  publication  of  base 
ball.  Complete  records,  pictures  of  champion 
teams,  official  rules  and  special  articles. 

No.  173 — How  to  Play  Base  Ball.  Edited  by 
T.  H.  Murnane.  The  editor  has  obtained  from 
such  well  known  players  as  Lajoie,  Kittridge, 
Clarke,  Cy  Young,  Willis,  Callahan,  Doyle  and 
other  equally  prominent  players  special  articles 
telling  just  how  they  play  their  respective  posi-  . 
tions.  Over  50  full  page  pictures  of  prominent  M 
players  in  action  are  shown,  and  accurate  pho- 
tographs  showing  how  to  hold  the  fingers  for 
the  various  curves  and  drops.  This  is  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

No.  174 — Distance  and  Cross  Country  Run¬ 
ning.  By  Geo.  Orton,  the  famous  U.  of  Penn, 
runner.  Tells  how  to  become  proficient  in  these 
specialties,  gives  instructions  for  training  and 
is  illustrated  with  many  full  page  pictures  of  the 
best  men  in  action. 

No.  175 — Spalding' s  Lawn  Tennis  Annual. 
Compiled  by  J.  Parmly  Paret.  Contains  the 
official  statistics,  photographs  of  leading  players, 
special  articles  on  how  to  play  the  game,  re¬ 
view  of  important  tournaments,  official  rules 
and  other  valuable  information. 

No.  176 — Official  Intercollegiate  A. A.  A. Hand¬ 
book.  Contains  official  rules  that  govern  inter¬ 
collegiate  events  and  all  intercollegiate  records. 

No.  178 — How  to  Train  for  Bicycling.  .  Gives 
methods  of  the  best  riders  when  training  for 
long  or  short  distance  races. 

No.  181 — Official  Foot  Ball  Guide.  Edited 
by  Walter  Camp.  The  only  publication  con¬ 
taining  the  official  rules  under  which  every  game 
is  played.  Illustrations  of  over  2,500  players, 
articles  of  interest  and  records. 

No.  183 — Ho7u  to  Play  Foot  Ball.  By  Walter 
Camp.  Revised  for  1903.  How  the  game  should 
be  played,  how  signals  are  given,  training,  etc. 
Special  articles  by  De  Saulles  of  Yale  and 
Lewis  of  Harvard.  Illustrated  with  many  full 
page  snap  shots  of  actual  plays. 


_Tr’"  Numbers  omitted  on  above  list  have  been  renumbered  and  brought  up  to  date 
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This  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  grand  prize  awarded  to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  for  the 
finest  and  most  complete  line  of  athletic  goods  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Expo¬ 
sition,  Paris,  1900.  We  have  brought  this  medal  to  America  in  competition  with 
the  leading  makers  of  the  world.  It  is  the  highest  award  given  for  any  exhibit 
and  is  exclusively  granted  for  the  best  goods  in  that  particular  class. 


Spalding’s  Athletic  Goods  were  used  exclusively  in  all  the  athletic  events  in  the 
Stadium  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901.  Spalding’s  athletic  goods  are 
standard  of  quality  and  officially  recognized  as  such  by  the  leading  governing 

bodies. 

The  Spalding  Official  League  Base  Ball,  Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball, 

Gaelic  Foot  Ball,  Association  Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  Indoor  Base 
Ball,  Polo  Ball,  Boxing  Gloves,  Athletic  Implements. 
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